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INTRODUCIION 

In 1983 th© National Institute of iducatlon (Nil) funded 
the Par West Laboratory for IdUGational ReBearch and Develop-- 
mant (FWLERD) to conduct a study. Applying Research to leaeUer 
Sducation (ARTE) Research Utilization in llementary Teacher 
Education (RUETl). The purpose of the ARTliRUlTE study is to 
develop preservice instruction incorporating current resaroh 
findings on effective instruction and effective schools and 
to assess the impact of the preservice instruction. 

The Research Utilization in llementary Teacher Education 
facet of the ARTE study draws upon existing findings from the 
research on effeotive instruction to inform teacher education 
practice. The design and implementation of this two-year 
study integrates s (1 ) the application of research on effective 
instruction, (2) the unitization of processes of adult 
learning in a aystematlc manner, and (3) the development of 
teacher education p.cademies* 

FWLERD, in conjunction with the staffs of preservice 
elementary teacher education programs at three regional 
institutions of higher education, is applying some 10 years 
of research on teaching in elementary schools to build pre- 
service teacher trainees' knowledge and skills in the areas 
of effective classroom instruction* The application of 
research is occurring through a process of collahorative 
inquiry, using the Intoractlve Research and Development on 



leaohing (IRaDT) model developed at FWllRD, The IR&DT 
oentral theme of Gollaborative inquiry provides knowledga 
about and experience in solving problems in oonorete and 
direotly relevant professional situations. Study participants 
are involved at two major levels i the Regional Teacher Idu- 
cation Team (RTET) leval and the Teaoher Iducation Aoademies 
(tea) level, Ixperienoes at these two levels inalude two 
years of field activities. Ingaging teacher education 
personnel in a RTET for collaborative research purposes 
provides a forum of multiple perspectives* It is expected 
that the aoademy network system will facilitate communication 
and result in long-*term collaboration for effective Instruction 
and SGhool improvement* 

The study consists of two major phases: Phase I, from 
December 1982 to November 1983, and Phase II. from December 
1985 to November 1984* The first year is designed to estab- 
lish a RTIT, to incorporate recent research findings from 
elementary school effectiveness studies into the preservice 
elementary school teacher education process, and to initiate 
the teacher education academies. The second year's plan 
proposes to conoentrate on more fully developing the 
aGademies, which are the cornerstone of both phases* This 
paper reports the progress of the first year, that is, 
strategies developed for impacting preservice teacher 
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education with the research findings on effective instruction 
and preliminary aasessment of those strategies. Ihe initial 
development of th^ Teacher Iducation Academies is also 
desGribed * 

In its firrt year, the study selected and convened a 
Regional Teacha." Education Team (RTET)| consisting of 
experienced teacher educators from these institutions^ 

o University of Utah, Salt Lake City (Amy Driscoll, 
Regional Research Fellow) , in collahoration with 
the Salt lake City School Districti 
o University of Nevada, Reno (Kenneth Johns i 

Regional Research Fellow), in oollahoration with 
the Washoe County School Districti and 
o Mills College, Oakland, California (Richard Ponsio, 
Regional Research Fellow), in collahoratlon with 
Vallejo City Unified Sohool District, 
The team collaboratively examined the consistent patterns 
of research findings about effective instruction and success- 
ful elementary schools and employed those findings in analyses 
of classroom situations* The examination of research findings 
included reviewing, discussing, elaborating, and Interpreting 
major aspects of instructional effectiveness research at the 
elementary school level. 

Each RTIT member then developed a situational analysis 
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is/her teacher education site which described university 
Bc Aingf program, practlcum, student populatloriy coDperating 
..school districts, certification requirement s * faculty popu- 
lation and current knowledge and use of research findings on 
effective instruction* The eituational analysis informed 
both the research design and the teacher education academy 
plans. The remainder of this document will summarise the 
situational analysis of the University of Utah site.^ The 
Utah RUETE research design and findings will be described in 
relation to the cof. text of the teacher eiducation program as 
reported in the situational analysis* 

SITUATIONAL AMALYSIS 
Contextual variations in communlty--at-large, school 
districts student population * state and local education 
agencies J all impact a teacher education program* Therefare, 
research and development efforts within a teacher education 
program must initiate a situational analysis. Planning with-- 
out contextual considerations can result in temporary and/ 
or ineffective programe* Improvements in teacher education 
have as an ultimate goal, increased learning from students - 
Students live in socio— cultural contexts which influence 
instruction, and those preparing to teach must understand 
those considerations in order to plan inBtruction* Similarly 
those preparing teachers in a university esstting have a set 
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of contexts to recognise and understand. 

The University of Utah, has had a long and rich tradition 
in the preparation of teachers and other sohool personnel # 
At the time the University was founded in 1850, provisions 
were made for the creation of a "Normal Department" to offer 
a tW0"-year program for teacher preparation. The Department 
of Education eventually became the State College of Education 
and in 1965 was x'snamed the Sraduate School of Iduoation, with 
both graduate level study and some undergraduate programs* 

The Department of Iducational Studies is aooountable 
for the certif icaticrn and degree programs in early childhood 
education and elementary education and for certification only 
in secondary education* 

Broadly speaking, all of the basic teacher education 
programs are predicated on the assumption that the preparation 
of teachers must include a strong background in general/ 
liberal education coupled with a rich and varied experience 
in educational pedagogy. A further assumption is that the 
preparation of a teacher is a life-long process and 
conseq^uently preservice education is only the beginning of a 
preparation continuum which should extend throughout the 
career of any educator . 

The teacher role is viewed as a dynamic one and the 
person prepared for that role must be capable of identifying. 
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organizing^ and managing intra- and Interlndividual learning 
differenGes and subsequent presorlptlons t It is further 
believed that every teacher must be aware of the differing 
social contexts in which she/he may assume a teaching role. 

Within the broad philosophical framework each basic 
program has described explicit objaetlves that Gharacteriae 
the role of a teacher In that given area of specialiEation* 
The teaoher should have a broad and well-developed knowledge 
of those areas of human endeavor and learning fundamental 
to humankind* This knowledge is to be supported by skills 
and personality traits which permit a teacher to organise 
that knowledge into forms communioable to children and 
appropriate for special and individual needs* The skills, 
knowledge and attitudes are also to demonstrated by 
evidence of eelf-growth and professional development. 
Student teaching is designed to be the culminating 
professional laboratory experience for students seekin.^ 
elementary and early childhood certlf leatlon. It provides 
the opportunity for student teachers to test and reconstruct 
the theories which they have learned, and to further develop 
their own teaching syles. Since student teaching provides 
the opportunity for the student to translate theoretical 
principles of methodology Into sound, effective educational 
practices. It is essential that the major portion of 
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professional preparation be Gompleted befort the student is 
QOnsldered for a student teaching. plaGement. 

While speclfiG program prereciuisltes for student 
teaching vary, each requlree that the student have completed 
courses in methods of teaching, proven competency In metrics, 
and maintained a minimum cumulative grade point average of 
2*7 on a 4*0 scale* 

The Divisions of Elementary Iducation and larly Childhood 
Education have organized an intense, collaborative system of 
student teaching supervision with seven local elementary 
schools in three immediate school distrlctsi Granite, Jordan 
and Salt Lake* These schools are known as Professional 
Development Centers (PDC»s)* They are chosen with consider^ 
ation of quality of school, representation of SES and 
cultural diversity in student population, location and 
commitment to working with student teachers expressed by 
faculty and principals. All student teaching occurs in these 
schools • This long-term arrangement allows for continuity 
of oontact between university and school district personnel, 
and continual growth of all participants. The teachers within 
the schools are selected for their interest in supervising 
student teachers and their excellence as classroom teachers* 
Cooperating teachers are called associates and hold Qllnlcal 
faculty appointments in the Department of Educational Studies 
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with accompanying benefits and privileges. Ihese aBsociates 
often assist in teaching unaergraduate classes, serve on 
department committees and participate in research studies. 
A large proportion of the associates are pursuing graduate 
degrees. The division appoints a faculty member to each 
school as a coordinator to work with both teachers and student 
teachers. The coordinator provides continuing inservice work 
with mm teachers, especially around matters affecting student 
teaching and toward continuing professional development. The 
principal in a PDC is referred to as a director and Is 
actively Involved In seminars for both student teachers and 
associates, as well as In university functions which parallel 
those of the associates. 

During the practicum, the director, the coordinator and 
the associate are all actively Involved in observation, super- 
vision and guidance of the student teachers. At the end of 
the practicum, all formally evaluate the student teacher's 
performance on standard rating forms. In addition, the 
Department of Muoatlonal Studies conducts ongoing evaluation 
of the PDC a in general and of each of the participants 
(director, coordinator and associate). 

During 1981 and 1982, efforts to better collaborate in 
the teacher education process brought together elementary and 
early childhood education faculty, PDC principals, cooperating 
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teaohers and student teachers for quarterly forums. These 
meetingB alternated the focus from "needs not being met in 
education courses" to "needs not being met in the student 
teaching experience"* laoh meeting concluded with lists of 
recommendations for both the publlG school faculty (PDC) 
and the teacher education faculty. Current course syllabi 
and several courses additions reflect many of these 
recommendations* Plans for 1933-84 are foGUSed on the 
integration of the teacher education academies with the PDC's, 
and promotion of the research findings on effective Instruction* 

Elementary and early childhood teacher education students 
generally have had a wide variety of travel and work experiencesp 
approximately 16 percent of the students seeking oertlf iGation 
in elementary and early ohildhood already have a bachelor's 
degree and are seeking a second degree or certif ioation. 
Approximately 10 percent of the students are working toward 
dual certification. At the present time, there are 190 students 
enrolled in elementary education and 70 in early childhood for 
a total of 260 students. The age range of students is from 
IS to 55 years of age. Of the total student population, 145 
are over 25 years of age. Autobiographical sketohes reveal 
a large percentage of married students with fMallies (58 
percent). Ihe cumulative grade point average for elementary 
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students is 3*2G and for early childhood is 2.99, 

Certification requirements specified by the Utah State 
Board of EduQation are follQwed hy the Oraduate achool of 
Education, UniverBity of Utah, The hasio profesaional 
oertificate may be acquired upon completion of an approved 
bacGalaureate program In early childhood eduQation/elementary 
education from an accredited institution. Student teaching 
is a requirement* The prescribed elements of professional 
studies have integrated basic guidelines from the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Recommended Standards , 
Utah State Office of Education and speclfia materials from 
various professional organisations. Of the total 41 faculty 
in the Department of Educational Studies^ 15 faoulty teach 
courses for the Elementary and Early Childhood Divisions 
of the teacher preparation program. These faculty represent 
a range of 2 to 28 years of eKperlence at the University of 
Utah, and one-third received doctoral degrees from the Utah 
institutions. In contrast to the "typical teacher educator" 
described by Carter and Griffin (19S1) as much younger and 
having earned an undergraduate degree with a major outside 
of a college of education, the typical Univeroity of Utah 
educator is over 45 years of age and earned an undergraduate 
degree in eduaation. Other demographics fit Carter and 
Griffin* B plcturei that is, most are at the Associate 
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Professor level , are Anglo and Gome from a limited work 
experience bac^cground, specifically teaching. Eight of the 
Utah teacher educators are female while seven are male- 

The Regional Teacher Education Ter>m identified five 
general areas of research findings that would be of interest 
and value to include in the preparation of elementary student 
teachers. The five topics were gleaned from research on 
effective instruction and were identified as being well 
adapted to elementary teacher preparation at both the 
theoretical and practica: levels. The five topics include: 

1, G-eneral student participation styles* 

2, Aotivi-ty structures including grouping, task demands 
5. Academic learning time (ALT) including allocated 

time J student engagement ^ student success, 
4. Active teaching behaviors including lesson 

planning, ^explanation and demonstration, super- 
vised practice, review, monitoring and feedback* 
5* Classroom management incuding "withitness" , over- 
lapping, smoothness, momentum, group alerting, 
accountability, valence, challenge arousal, 
variety challenge * 
The Regional Teacher Education Team in collaboration with 
the PWLERD i^taff developed survey guides appropriate for 
obtaining a situational analysis from student teachers, 
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cooperating tt^achers^ and teacher education facultj- The 
dimensions assessed related to levels of existing kncw^ledge 
and use in applications of the research related to the five 
topics. The surveys were administered in an interview situation 
to student teachers^ cooperating experienced teachers, and 
college faculty working with the elementary credential program. 
Each was asked to identify their levels of knowledge and level 
of application of the research findings appropriate to their 
role. The questioners probed to see if the interviewee had 
gained the knowledge/skill from primary sources identified in 
the research topics, or from other sources who just happened 
to use the topic terms in their lexicon* 

At the University of Utah site^ ten student teachers, ten 
cooperating teachers and ten teacher education faculty members 
were randomly selected to he interviewed. The interviews for 
faculty and for students from this site revealed little or no 
knowledge of research on effective instruction as defined by 
this study* Neither faculty nor students were able to 
identify major researchers in this field, Purthermore, the 
teacher education faculty reported limited use of effective 
instruction research in their course work* 

Responses from cooperating teachers, on the other hand, 
reflected knowledge of the research on effective instruction^ 
sixty percent of those interviewed reported knowledge of 
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research on effec-bive instruction- These responses were 
supported by the identification of major researchers associated 
with the effectiveness literature. Ihis knowledge may have 
heen due in part to the significant number of cooperating 
teachers who had completed or were currently enrolled in 
graduate programs, Purther investigation revealed that these 
teachers had participated in coursework with the RTST member 
from the Utah site^ which then explains their reported 
knowledge of the research findings* One one topic, activity 
structures, appearecl to be unknown to this group of respondents - 
It is interesting to note that although effective instruction 
research had impacted the teaching of cooperating teaehers, 
it had little influence on the teaching required of their 
student teachers, 

RISIARCH DESIGN 

The situational analysis directed the development of a 
research design characteT^iaed by collabsration. The nature 
of the Professional Development Centers together with the 
significant working relationships which the Graduate School 
of Education enjoys with local school districts and the 
state agency reflect Howey and Gardner's concept of "the 
professions working together" toward the improvement of 
teacher education (1983)» 

It was important that the research and development 
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efforts at the Utah site reflect that philosophy. The lack 
of both knowledge and use of the research findings on effective 
instruction among student teachers, teacher education faculty 
and some cooperating teachers further supports the focus of 
this research design, that is the research findings on 
effective instruction. Studies of effective teachers have 
directed professional attention to clearly defined teaching 
behaviors which promote high levels of student participation, 
positive attitudes and increased achievement (Good, 1985j 
Fisher, et al, 1980), These findings have impacted inservlce 
programs with promising results. Current inservice experi- 
ments have demonstrated that teachers can change their behavior 
and student achievement can be affected (&age and Giaconia, 
1981)* However, as Stallings states, "Ihe spotlight for 
educational improvement in the 1980 's is on preservice 
education (1983)." This leads to the major research question 
of this project* , * Can the research findings on effective 
instruction impact the teacher education process? 

This research question was posed and investigated through 
the Interactive Research and Development on leaching (IR&DT) 
model developed at Far West Laboratory* As described by 
Tickunoff and Mergendoller (1983), the IR&DT model is a team- 
centered research and development strategy characterised by 
collaboration- The model engages teachers, researchers and 
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and trainer/developers in the conduct of both inquiry and 
problem— solving, IR&DT team members have parity in the 
deQisiQn--making which involves research topics, methodolo^ 
and training. Additionally, the IR&DT process respects the 
integrity of the classroom. The IR&DT process is one of 
intervention bringing about changes in the ways teachers, 
researchers and trainer/developers conceive and manage their 
professional roles. It is a responsive strategy which attends 
to implications of the University of Utah situational analysis 
as well as the national agenda for research on teacher educa— 
tion (Howey and Sardner, 19S3| Hall and Herd, 19S2)* This 
research project placed preservlce teachers, experienced 
teachers and teacher education faculty in a collaborative 
IR&DT mode for the purpose of responding to the major research 
question. That iSj can the research findings on effective 
instruction impact the teacher education process? 

The following reserrch design has been developed in two 
phases. Phase I describes the hypotheses and methodology 
specific to the collaborative development of Phase II, Phase 
I consisted of collaborative decision making to determine 
specific methodological components of Phase II* The nature 
of the collaborative process demanded that Phase 1 have broad 
parameters so that participants could collaboratively pose 
research questions and prescribe methodolo^ and analysis. 
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In tUiB research project, Phase II has evolved from Phase I* 

The following definitions will serve as clarification 
of terms for both Phase I and II of the researGh designs 

1 . Preservlce teachers or student teachers are 
elementary education students in a certification 
program, prior to and/or during student teaching* 

2. Experienced teachers or cQoperating teachers are 
elementary classroom teachers, with a minimum 

of five years of experience, who participate in 
the teacher education process in a supervisory 
role during field experiences* 

3, Ceacher education faculty refers to those faculty 
memberr who teach elefiaentary education methods 
courses (language arts, social studies, science)—^ 
courses in various content areas of teaching, 
which require "both course work and field experience, 

4, Effective instruction refers to teaching hehaviors 
which promote high levels of student partiGipation, 
positive attitudes and increased aehievementi 
research in this area include findings on Academic 
Learning Time (ALl) (Pisher, et al, 1978, 1980), 
Active TeaQhing Behaviors (ATB) (Good, 1979, 1983) 
and Activity Structures (ASP) (Bossert, 1977, 1978, 
1979). 
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Phase I - Hypotheses. The following hypotheses are posed * 

1* Student teachers who participate in the collahorative 
development of preservice training using the research findings 
on effective instruction will not differ significantly in their 
ability to demonstrate the teaching hehaviors identified In 
the preserviGe training from those student teachers who do not 
participate * 

2* Student teachers who participate in the preservice 
training using the research findings on effective instruction 
will not differ significantly in their ability to demonstrate 
the teaching behaviors identified in the preservice training 
from those student teachers who do not participate in the 
preservice training. 

Phase I - Methodology , The major elements of this phase of 

the project are: 

1* sample selection and assignment to groups, 
2* collaborative session to develop preservice 
instruction* 

1* The sample consisted of 12 preservice teachers in the 
elementary education certification prograia at the University 
of Utah| four teacher education faculty members from the same 
institution and four experienced cooperating teachers from the 
elementary schools in the Salt Lake School District, All members 
of the sample were volunteer and are further described in 
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definitions (p, 16) and in Phase II. 

Thm twelve preservice teachers were randomlj aesigned to 
three groups i Treatment Agj^ those who participate in the 
collahorat ive aessioni Treatment Bg^, those who receive the 
preservice inst ruction^ and Treatment Cg^^ the control group, 
with neither participation in the collaborative session or 
preservice instruct ion - 

2* The cnllahorative session consisted of three phases i 
a, review and consideration of the research 

findings on effective instruction; 
h- decision on the area of research findings which 
participants consider most critical to the 
teacher education process * mnd 
c* design of preservice instruction hased on 
selected area of research findings* 
The one week coll.aboratlve session was documented through 
the use of pre- and post-testa, videotapes, journals and 
naturalistio observations and recordings. Aspects of the 
collaborative session were described in evaluative summary 
sheets at the end of each day. 

The preservice Instruction was designed during the 
oollaborative session and is described in Phase II ^ Methodology 
It was implemented prior to the 1 9S3 Fall Quarter of student 
teaching. 
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Further- d'#cisions affecting the research design, were 
dependent upon decisions made at the collaborative seasion. 
Fhase I - Instrument - g and MaterialB. Ihe materials uaed iti 
the Csolla-borative sesaion include readings on the research of 
effective instruction, specificallj in the areas of Academic 
Learning lime. Active Teaching Behaviors and Activity 
Structures. An agenda for the collahorative session, a rsadliig 
li^t and observation forms can be found in Appendix A. 
Assessment materials including pre- and post-test tests, response; 
evaluation forms, and q.uestions for directed journal writing 
have been developed by the primary investigators and used for 
the collaborative session (see Appendix B). Instrumentation 
for final data collection, that is observation of student 
teachers was determined by decisions made in the collaborative 
session. 

Phase jl - Introduction. A brief summary description of the 
proceedings of the collaborative session is appropriate as 
a preface to Phase II. As prescribed in Phase I, the session 
was held in July 1985 for four days. The primary objectives 
of the session verm: l) to review major topics in the research 
on effective instructloni 2) to determine on© focus from the 
major topics for Phase II researchi and 3) to develop pre- 
service instruction using the determined focus. 

Session participants were 4 student teaohera. 
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4 cooperating teachers and 4 teacher education faculty members. 
The four student teachers were ssniors in the elementary 
education teacher certification program^ regiatered to student 
teach during Fall Quarter 1983* All student teachers were 
female, with a mean age of 30,5 representative of the under- 
graduate teacher education population of the Graduate School 
of Education j University of Utah (see Situational Analysis, 
Driscoll & Gee, 1983). Two of the student teachers were to 
student teach in 4th grade and two were to student teach in 
the 6th grade. The four cooperating teachers in attendance 
were female, had an average of 10*2 years of teaching experience 
with a rang»j of 6 to 19 years, and taught elementary grades 
second, fourth and sixth* Thm cooperating teachers had a 
minimum of two years experience working with student teachers 
and a maximum of six years experience* The teacher education 
faculty participants all taught elementary education "methods" 
coursework in the teacher certification program and repre- 
sented the content preparation areas of reading/language 
arts, aesthetics, science and social studies* All faculty 
members were female and had an average of 5*2 years of 
teaching at the University level and 9*7 years of elementary 
classroom teaching* 

The agenda for the collahorative session consisted of 
a review of major topics In the research on effective 
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instruction^ selection of one topic for a research and 
development focus and the development of a preservice 
instruction plan* Specific activities and scheduling can 
"be found in the agenda. Appendix A. 

The participants followed the agenda and on the third 
day collaboratively selected the research findings on Active 
leaching Behaviors (ATB) as most salient to preservice 
teacher education- Following this decision^ partioipants 
then developed a preservice instruction plan consisting of 
review of research on Active Teaching Behaviors, extensive 
ohservatlon of videotapes for identification and reoording of 
ATB, assessment of lesson plans for ATB and role playing ATB 
with peers- Additionally ATB ohservatlon forms were to he us 
in self —observation, observations of peers and of cooperating 
teachers and by University coordinators in supervision of 
student teachers * 

During the collaborative session, responses were 
collected daily through directed journal writing and 
end of session evaluations* Pre- and post— tests 
were administered at the beginning and end of the 
collaborative session to determine participants* general 
knowledge of the research on effective instruction. 
Naturalistic observations of the collaborative process were 
recorded for use in a descriptive case study* 
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Phase II - Hypotheses, fhe hypotheses aeveloped for Phaae I 
will be tested as part of Phase II, In lieu of general terms 
such as "teaching hehaviors," specif io laheling "active 
teaching hehaviors (Goodj 1979, 1983)" is suhstituted- 
"Research findings on effective instruGtion" can now be 
interpreted as "research findings on active teaching behaviors 
(Good, 1979, 1983)". 

Phase 11^ MetuodolOfly. Three procedural elements are the 
methodological focus of Phase II, These include: 

1 * preservice instruction ^ 

2 • observation/data collection^ 

3 * data analysis * 

Th© time line on the following page reflects the sequence 
of procedures for Phase I and Phase II. 

1^ The preservice instruction as developed in the colla-» 
borative session uses the research on Active Teaching Behaviors 
as the content focus and is designed as part of the "Early 
Ixperienoe" session for Fall q^uarter student teaching. The 
"Early Experience" session is a four week pre-student teaching 
program consisting of half --day attendance in classrooms, obser- 
vations, nini--teachin^^' lessons and seminars with teacher 
education faculty. The "Early Experience" session is not 
mandatory at this time but is offered to enrich the student 
teaching experience. The preservice instruction on Active 
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Teaching Sehaviors consisted of four sessions, two hours 

each, in the following format: 

a. Session One (first week) - Introduction to 
the research on Active leaGhing Behaviorsi 
ohservation via videotapes* 

b* Session Two (second week) - Ixtensive oljser-* 
vation via videotapes; Discussion of peer 
observations focused on Active leaching 
Behaviorsi T, Good's Active Teaching videotape 
(A.S.G.P, ) , 1 985) * 

c. Session Three (third week) - Review of 
lesson plans for inclusion of Active Teaching 
Behaviorsi observations via videotapesi discussion 
of Missouri Mathematics If f ecti veness Project* 
d* Session Four (fourth week) - Role playing 
of lesson plans to demonstrate and critique use 
of Active Teaching Behaviorsi summary discussion 
and evaluation p 
2. Data collection was primarily conducted through 
observation of student teachers. The sample groups of student 
teachers consisting of Treatment Agj, Treatment Bg^ and 
Treatment Cgj were observed during mathamatlcs instruction 
for three one-hour sessions* Observations recorded the 
incidence of Active Teaching Behaviors using the Teacher 



Instructional Behavior Record (IIBR) developed "by 
Par West Lab (1983)* Thw IIBR contains 20 teacher 
"behavior items (see Figure 1) in four teaching categories 
(Introduction J Instruction, Closure and Management), Record- 
ings are made every 60 seconds, and inolude notation of 
incidence, additional behav lors observed , and a narrative 
description for each teacher "behavior recorded* Observations 
and recordings were done by two trained observers, graduate 
assistants with the ARTEiRUETE project. Training of the 
observers was conducted according to the TIBR Manual (Gree, 
1983) during October 19S5* Iraining proceeded until 
observers reached 90^ reliability of observations, 

3* Data analysis focused on the comparisons described 
In Phase I. Major findings will consist of comparisons of 
the sample groups on each behavior item of the TIBR and on 
behavior categories of the TIBR. lach treatment group will 
be described separately by means of frequency counts and 
proportions. Each treatment group will then be compared 
with parallel treatment groups for differences in the 
categories of behavior and in the individual behavior Items 
using a chi square statistic* 

Results 

At this writing^ only preliminary analysis of the dat^ 
has been performed. This report considers only the freq^uency 
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of occurrence of the Active Teaching Behaviors recorded on 
the ohservation form. 

Table I displays the frequency of behaviors within each 
category of Active Teaching Behaviors, The categories include 
Introduction, Instruction, Closure and Management, Plgure 1 
illustrates the individual teaching behaviors within each 
category* 

The chi square statistic for an overall comparison of 
student teacher groups across categories of teaching behaviors 
indicates significant differences 29,2 (6) p > ,0001), 

It appears that the category of considerable difference for 
treatment and control groups is Introduction * Within the 
Introduction category , differences in Behaviors 1, 3i and 4 
are responsible for the differentiation between treatment 
and control groups in their use of introductory behaviors. 

Trends in categories Instruction and Closure are mixed 
and difficult to interpret- The difference between Treatment 
A student teachers and the control group in use of Instruction 
behaviors could be explained by the lapse of time between 
the collaborative session (July 1983) and student teaching 
(Sept* - Dec. 1983), However, differences within the Closure 
category reflect a trend of another direction as Treatment B 
student teachers demonstrate Closure behaviors least often. 
Their treatment immediately preceded student teaching so 
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the time lapse issues does not maintain across Qategories. 
Within the Instruction category, there is relatively even 
distribution of hehavlors across groupsi hoth Behaviors 13 
and 14 contribute significant differences across student 
teacher groups to the Closure category^ The treatment groups 
review the lessons with greater frequency while the control 
group collects homework more often* 

Withln the Management category, there are less consider- 
ahle differences hetween the three groups of student teachers. 
The control group does use more management hehaviors than the 
treatment groups. Behavior 19 does account for a major differ- 
ence in the student teacher groups' use of management 
strategies (see Table 2)* It may be that differenoes In the 
other categories of teacher behavior may precipitate the need 
for more management behaviors. For all of the trends and 
possible relationships I further study is reoommended* 

The Utah regional research fellow acknowledges the need 
for extended analysis of the observed frequencies and consid- 
eration of the rich descriptive data available* The limita- 
tions of a small sample, singular teacher education site, 
restricted observations , and untested instrumentation preclude 
the presentation of direct findings* There is a hesitance at 
this writing to draw implications for teacher education until 
further study is conducted* 
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The most salient product of this investigation is the 
process implemented at the Utah site, Purther study will 
view the interactions, perceptions and valuing of the 
participants in the treatment processes. Those investigations 
will inform the results and implications of the Utah findings* 

TEACHER IDUCAflON ACADEMY 

An integral part of the ARTEiEUETl project is the 
development of a Teacher Education Academy begun in Septem'ber 
1985, The academy represents a dissemination aspect of the 
research previously descrihed. 

The Teacher Education AGademies provide a forum for 
education professionals at many levels to collahorate to 
apply research findings on effective instruction to the 
training of teachers as well as to school improvement 
efforts. At the same time, the academies serve as inquiry- 
based centers in which the problems and concerns of 
members can be identified and collaboratively resolved 
by the exchange of information among members. 

The situational analysis and the research design for 
the University of Utah site directed initial identification 
of academy members. Planning partiolpants included the 
July 1983 collaborative group, members of the Professional 
Development Centers, administrative personnel from local 
school districts, representatives from the State Office of 
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Education and facultj from the Graduate School of Education* 

She initial planning for the Utah Teacher Education 
Academy occurred in several sessions, Plannlng/organiaational 
meetings were convened during August-September 1983- The 
oollahorat ive process which evidences in both the teacher 
education program and the research design of the University 
Of Utah site characterized the planning processes for the 
academy* Members described previously determined the focus 
of the academy J format of academy gatherings, scheduling 
and additional membership* 

The final planning nd development phase of the University 
of Utah Teacher Education Academy occurred at the PDC retreat 
on September 21 ^ 1985, at Sill Home Living Center on the Utah 
campus from 8:30 to 5iOO p.m* Invitation letters (see Appendix 
C) were sent on September 1, 1983 to eight elementary school 
principals y superintendents, and curriculum supervisors from 
three major school districts, representatives from the Utah 
Office of Education, a classroom teacher representative for 
each of seven PDC's, the dean and associate dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, and all faculty involved in 
elementary teacher education. The Educational Studies 
Department provided facilities for the retreat, morning 
ref reshaents, and lunch. 
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As described in the agenda (Appendix C), the morning 
session was scheduled with introduations ^ an overview of 
the day's work, and consideration and planning of a curriculum 
focus, Following lunch* the group "began work on the 
instructional focus with a presentation on the current "body 
of research on effective instruction, Pollowing the over- 
view presentations, participants chose a small group study 
session to attend for 30 minutes* Choices of study topics 
includedi research on classroom management (Kounin, 1970| 
Brophy, 1982), research on academic learning time (Pisher, 
Berliner, Pilhy, Marliave, Oahen, & Dlshaw, 1980), research 
on active teaching "bth.^viors (Good & Grouws, 1975| Good, 1979) 
and research on activJ t / structures/grouping (Bossert, 1977, 
1978, 1979)* Pollcwing the study sessionSj participants 
chose a small group work session to develop a plan of action 
for each research topic. Plans to relate the areas of 
research to undergraduate, graduate, and inservice programs 
were considered- After "brief work sessions, only the groups 
on classroom management and active teaching hehaviors 
presented plans and arguments for the importance of their choice* 
The entire group considered hoth topics and voted to pursue 
active teaching "behaviors as an instructional focus for 1983^84» 
Participants also agreed that initially the ohjeotive would 
"be intensive study for understanding, The group then brain- 
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stormed strategies for studying active teaching behaviors, 
These suggestions included i small study groups* reading packages, 
small scale action research projects, half^day seminars, 
speakers, panels, discussion groups, videotapes demonstrations, 
and use of o'bservational forms. Discussion was concluded with 
the recommendation that a "study package" on active teaching 
behaviors he developed for presentation to school principals, 
teacher education faculty, and school district administrators. 
Representatives from Granite District, the largest school 
district in the state, asked that the study package he avail- 
able to all teachers in the district, not limited to PDC 
associates. The group agreed to extend the study package 
to classroom teachers in Salt Lake, Granite, and Jordan districts 
A curriculum director from Murray District, a small outlying 
district, expressed a similar request. Although there are no 
PDC ' s in Murray, the group agreed to coordinate with Murray 
District to study active teaching behaviors. 

In general, post'-session responses to the PDC retreat 
were positive, stating that the day's work met expectations. 
Approximately 25?6 ot the group expressed a regret that the 
research on effective instruction was presented In a brief 
format* Most responses indicated intent to study the 
research further and pledged support for future plans* 
Recommendations Included continued dialog© between schools 
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and universities, further study of alassroom research, and 

invDlvement of student teachers* 

Pollowing the recommendations of the retreat participants^ 

the Utah Regional Research Fellow developed the study package 

on active teaching behaviors (Appendix D), A major CDniider-- 

ation was meeting individual needs with a variety of atudj 

strategies, from reading articles to participating in 

discussions, so that many people could "be involved at 

varying levels. Also critical to the study package we 

general recommendations from research on staff develgpraent 

for effective teaching (Sparks, 1983| Mohlman, Coladaroi and 

Gage, 1982| Showers, 1983), These ineludei 

1* Select conten"t that has heen verified hy 
research to Improve student achievement* 

2* Create a context of acceptance hy involving 
teachers in decision making and providing 
hoth logistical and psychological adminis-- 
trative support* 

3* Conduct training sessions (more than one) 
two or three weeks apart* 

4- Include presentationp demonstration, practice, 
and feedhaok as workshop activities* 

5- During training sessions, provide opportunitlas 
for small-group discussions of the application 
of new practices and sharing of ideas and coii- 
cerns about effective instruction* 
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6- Between vorkahopSj encourage "beachers "bo visit 

esLoh ot .ers' Qlassrooms, prefera'ble wi^bh a simple, 
objective, stud ent--c entered observation instrument * 
Provide opporturiities for discussions of the 
o'bservation* 

7. Develop in tsaciters a philoeophical acGeptanoe 
of the new practices hy presenting research and 
a rationale for "the effectiveness of the techniques. 
Allow teaohers to express doutts about or ohjections 
to the recofflatnded methods in the small group* 

Before presentation in final form, several groups gave 
input to revision, Thsae included tlie July 1983 collahorative 
groupp the August 1 983 elementary teacher education faculty^ 
and the PDC prineipal plaiining committee- Copies of the study 
package have heen dlstrib^tsd to the seven Professional 
Pevelopment Centers, four sohool districts (CJranite, Jordan, 
Murray, and Salt Laii)j ayid the TJtab. Office of Education* 

On Novemher 7* 1983^ the study package description was 
disseminated to the participants previously descrihed. As of 
this writing three elimen^ary school faculty groups have 
studied the research on Aotive Teaclilng Behaviors and are 
currently conducting action researcli projects in their 
individual classrooms. Teacher eduae^tion faculty In the 
Department of Educational Studies have scheduled faculty 
meetings for the pursuit of studying aotive teaching behaviors. 
Additionally I several smaH outlying districts have req^uested 
information on the study packages. All principals in the 
Granite District will be studying tHe research in a 
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condensed fom and developing school-wide action research 
projec-tg. 

The Applying Research in E^eacher Iducatloni Reaearch 
TTtillaatioH in Elemeiitary Ieach-_«r Iducation (ARIl/RUlTE) 
project as deviloped at the Unt veraity of Utah with Far Vest 
lahoratory ior EducaTJional Rese arch and Development represents 
an importan-t response to Howey ^mnd Gardner's (1983) description 
of the gaps and problema in cu.r=rent preservlce teacher educa- 
tion pi-actlces. Ihey report few formal relationships hetween 
teachei- education prograaa and research and development 
organlaatiobsi miniinal collahoration between those responsible 
for preparliig teachei- s and teacfc-aers themselves; lack of stringent 
criteria f of Bileetion and develtopment of cooperating teachersi 
and a pauGitjyof stuaies of how teachers can best he educated 
(Joyce, Tarserand Howey, 1977)^ The situational analysis which 
preceded hotHthe development of- the research design and the 
initiatioii oithe tea.oher educat-ion academy addresses the 
concern for sMying -the process of teacher education within 
its varied contents. Utah la a -Tinitue teacher education arena 
with its cuHwal infXuencag, a —value system which prises children 
and education, sxpanding sohools and abundant teacher positions. 
The teaGhei- eteation pro|ram at the University of Utah is 
signifiean-fclsr progressive and innovative with its Professional 
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Development Centers * 

As noted in the situational analysis^ the University of 
Utah teacher education faculty differ demographically from the 
"typical teacher aducator" described by Carter and Criffin 
(igS1)* This project's attempt to impact the teacher education 
TDrogram complements the input which the public schools have 
into the program, coursework and field experiences. It also 
projects a major variation from the "typical teacher educator's 
decision making regarding courses and programs hasad on personal 
experience* . . with a lack of well conceived plans" (Carter 
& Griffin, p. 1 09) * 

The Utah education context and the ARTE/RUETE ohjectivas 
have haen hlended into a dynamic research design with promising 
results and accompanying Teacher Education Academy, representing 
a link between an external research and development agency and 
a teacher preparation progrM- This collaborative effort, with 
parity for varied professional constituencies, is resulting 
in a conscientious study with significant implications for 
the process of teacher education* 
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FIGURE 1 
ACTIVE TEACHINO BEHAVIORS 
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TABLE 1 
UNIVERSITY OF 



UTAH 



COMPARISONS OF FREQUENCIES WITHIN CATEGORIES OF ACTIVE TEACHING 

BEHAVIORS 



CATEGORIES 



INTRODUCTION 



INSTRUCTION 



TREATMENT A 



Frequency 

I of Behav- 
ior within 
categories 



TREATMENT B 



CONTROL 



Frequency 

I of Behav- 
ior within 
categoreis 



Frequency 

I of Behav- 
ior within 
categories 



49 



46.2 



42 



39.6 



15 



14.2 



247 



29.7 



271 



32.6 



CLOSURE 



314 



37 . 7 



27 



38.6 



10 



22.7 



17 



38.6 



MANAGEMENT 



63 



27.0 



76 



32.6 



94 



40.3 
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TABLE 2 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
COMPARISONS OF FREQUENCIES OF INDIVIDUAL TEACHING BEHAVIORS 
IROUPS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 
BEHAVIOR 



REATMENT A 



REATMENT B 



ONTROL 



Frequency 

I of behav- 
ior within 
categories 



T 



3 

T 



4 

3r 



s 



7 

TT 



8 

TT 



9 



10 
TT 



33.3 27.8 35.0 S7.6 26.8 20.0 48.1 40.3 21.1 37.7 



Frequency 

S of behav- 
ior within 
categories 



TT 



TT 



66.7 33.3 SO.O 33.9 29.8 30.0 31.2 42.4 36.8 13.0 



Frequency 

I of behav- 
ior within 
categories 



99 



16 



24 



80 



34 



38.9 15.0 



S 43.4 SO.O 20.8 17.3 42.1 49.3 
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'ABLE 2 CContlnued) 



iROUPS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 
BEFrAVIOR 



REATMENT A 



REATMENT B 



ONTROL 



/ 



Frequency 

I of behav- 
ior within 
categories 



11 



12 



13 



14 



IS 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



Frsquency 

I of behav- 
ior within 
categories 



17. 0 24.2 56.7 31.4 33.3 34.3 
3 7 



Frequency 

I of behav- 
ior within 
categories 



35. 8 28 
— 2S 



TT 



T 



IT 



31.9 



100, 



S.4 22.0 



33.3 20.0 20.0 18.6 46.4 



16.2 



TT 



TT 



IT 



TT 



22 
;3.7 



47.2 47.0 



0 48.6 46.7 47.1 21.7 



78.4 24.4 
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Appendix A 
Collaborative Session Materials 
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Q02JU^^mOt<ATlVm i^^Si^MCH AND DWJELQPKSm SESSION - AGS^DA 
University of Umh - Regional Teacher Education Site » July 1SS3 

^assay, July B, 19S3 



Si45 a.m. Journal writing 

BtOO a.m, Ini^oduemons and welesina 

Bt$0 a.m. Desoription of the Far West Lab and the MtTm^mmTB (Active Resaareh on 

Teaeher Muoationi Research utilisation in Elementary Teacher £ducation) 
Elsie Gee^ Proiect Director 
10 5 30 a.m. Description of the University of Utah site and research design - toy 

Driscoll, Regional Research Fellow 
11^00 a.m. Break - ^ - ' , ^ 

litis a.m. presentation on ^FECTIvE IKSTHUCTJOM - discussion. 

11^45 a.m. PresenMtion of the AC^D^MIC LSAHivIKG TIME concept, aescription of its 

el^en-ts, research bindings. 
12^30 p.m. Lunch 

lilS p.m. Discussion of the toplications of ACADEMIC LSAW5ING TBS and tte 

associated teaching behaviors* 
li5Q p.m. Observations of M-T in pupils %^ia videotapesL in group with disousssion^ 

then in individual observations - Diane Shirey, mesaarch assistant* 
3 I 00 p.m. Sv^aluation of session. 
3 1 15 p.m. Journal writing. 
Wednesday, July 6, 19S3 



e i45 


a 




BtOO 


a 






a 


.m. 


10^30 


a 




iD;4S 


a 


.m. 


15:00 


P 


.m. 


12:30 


P 


.m. 


1 ;15 


P 


.m. 


2:00 


p 


.m. 


2:30 


P 


.m* 


3 lOO 


P 


.m. 




P 





k 

Journal writing 

Task analysis of teaching behaviors associated with M*T| develoment of 
observation form. 

Observation of teaching behaviors associated with MJT vim vifieotaoes. 
Break 

Introduction of the ACTIV2 TEACHING lEirnVTOHS description, research 
findings^ etc* 

Review inswtOTentation for obse^ihg ACTIVE TEACHING BEHAVIORS* 
Lunch 

Continued observation of ATB via videotapes. 
SuJTnr.ary discussion of ACTIVE TaCHING BEHAVIORS* 
Presentation of collaborative research and development. 
Valuation of session. 
Journal writing 



:niursday^ July 7, 1PS3 



8:45 
9:00 
lDi3Q 
10:45 
12 1 00 
12:30 



a.m 
a.m 

a*m 
a .m 
p.m 
p.m 



Journal writing 

introduction of Activity St^ctures, description and research findings. 
Break 

InstriOTentation on Activity Structures, observation via daily lesson plans j 

Summary discussion of Activity Stamctures* 

Lunch 
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Thursday, July 1, 19S3 con't. 



IjlS p,m* Journal writing 

1=30 p. ffi. Heview and clariJication session - research on effectiiva ins^^iciiion 

1:50 p.m. Group work ©n persuasive presen^^ion of topici, : 

2i20 p.m. Group presentations of Mpios . 

2^40 p.m. Toiial group decision making session sslee^ion of t^opic most- 

: ^ . \ oritical to preservioe eduoation^ ^ ^; . 

3:10 p.m. Sv^alua^on of session ^ .li.- '■ 

3:20 p.m. -Journal writing 

* i ' . ' . ' ^ " 

Friday, July 8, 1933 - ' ^ 



Si 45 a.m* Journal %*^iting 

i:00 a.m. Disoussion of adult learning processesi develoOTiantal levels of teaehers. 
..i:45^a.m. Beview ef oonsideratiens for preser^^ioa teaohers' developfflent. 
10^00 a.m. Collaborative develoCTient of ^preserv'ioe training (break - optional) 
i2f30:p.m. Lunch . ; .r =^ ^ - ^ 

1:15 p.m. Continued oollabora'^on on developniant of presGr%*ica training. 

2sl5 p.m. Svaluetion considerations f or 'pressrvice ^raining. 

2135 p.m. . Description of the Teacher Education Academies^ planning for 
deveiopsient and implementation. 

3^15 p.m. ^aluarion of session 
-3^-: 30 p.m. Journal writing 
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Collaborative Session Assessment Matarials 
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JQhmmiL QUESTIONS s 



Tuesday a.m. - As you begin this collaborative iession^ what are your expectations 
of the day? of the week? 

Tuesday p.m. - Reflect on effective instmaction and relate it to your teaching or 
your future teaching. 

Weanesday a.m. - After reading and contemplating the ALT concept, what are your 
thoughts this morning? 

Wednesday p.m. - Are any of the Active Teaching Behaviors of significant 
interest to you? Why? 

Thursday a.m, - We are beginning the collaborative aspect of the session today - 
What are your impressions of collaboration? How do you feel 
about being a membsr of a collaborative team? 

ThuTiday p.m. - Given the responsibility of choosing the most critical aspect of 
the research on effective instruction (covered in this session) 
tor prr^ service teacher education, which area would you choose? Why? 

TOursday p.m. - What is your choice now of the most critical aspect of effective 
instruction research for preservice teacher education? Why? 

Friday a.m. - Kow do you feel about the task for the day, that is^ designing 
preservice training? 

Friday p.m, - Share your general perceptions on the tasks accomplished, collaboration, 
research on effective instruction* the Teacher Education Academies 
and your own teaching. How will this session impact your teaching? 



5i 



Psa-Psst Test 

KnowlodgB of rwasarch Findlnga an EFfectlva Instrucfcion 



tarina ALT (AcadBmic Lsmning Tl^). 












List the ncira's) of trie aajor rssaaEch 


erCs) oss= 


ciatad Kith work on ALT. 



3^ 5tucli33 cn hove hemn Mndi^tod In avgry eierante^ grade Is^l and in raat 
3U>jsct nsicsr oantmnt eim^m, T or F or ? 

A* increesao in ALT have pix^dxmmd' cGnDi^rsble nmins In afcu^nt learning mm 
nra^nuMU by schiavsmtnt teats » olBSsroGm teste end othor evali^tAam^* 
T or F or 7 

5* ^noraaasain ALT hava biTsn asaooiated with nsgstiTO mttitu^s toaorfe s^al 
snd leornino dh ths pMf of otydents* T ar r cr 

6* List some teschar behaviors nsscMated high ioval^ of ALTr 



7. Dsfina AQti.vs Tssching h^hmvi^m* 



a. Ui^t nasals? of th^* eiajp? raesmMlierCs) Essssiatod with woik on Aotive 



9* Aotiv© TMshing 3shavlQi*s are thoas mHI^ Ms assily o&^srvad in elasag oogs . 
T or F or f 

iff; Ao^ve Teaching Beha^ora have b^n dmyBl^md end c^s^iiisd froa a dlraot 
instri^bl^ ssdal of fc^iehing* T or F or ? 

eonteKt, mi mti^n^l^m T or F at ? ■ - ; _ 
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12* List sora Aasive TsaDhing Ssha^^ojs. 



13* Diflne Activity Structures* 



14. List toe nsM(s) of ^is pajsr M3Qffircbsr<s) esacisistsd vfith rark on Activity 



15. Tha work on AQtivity Stri^fcuras hm identified pattDrns of taster authDrlty 
Hith varioue types of te^ struot^a. T or F ? 



16* Orgsni^aticnsl ^ffomnam Csstivity structi^s^J haw basn shoi^n to bs ralatsd 
to etysant bBhaviort pocing of instrL^tion and self-parMptlen of stuttonte* 
T or F sr ? 

17* RsaitaU.on has bDen found to be tee msBt cQmmn inr.trusticnal atrusture in mret 

iMora* T or F or 7 



18. List mmm typmm of Aatiwlty Sti^ioturas. 
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EVALUATION 
(Thursday, July 7, 1983) 



1, Do you think today's presentation provided you with a clear understanding 
of activity structures? If not* what ad^^'tlonal information would have 
bisn helpful?' 



2, Was the material presenttd at an appropriate pace? If not, what could have 
been done to improve the presentation? 



3. What did you like most about today's session? 



4. What did you like least about today's session? 



THANK YOU 

Jo 



EVALUATION 
(Friday, July 8, 1983) 



Did you have a clear understanding of collaborative research and v/hat you 
Wire ixpectsd to do? If not, what additional information would have been 
helpful? 



V/ere the reading materials helpful? Are there any readings which you feel 
should have been excluded? If sOs which ones? 



Are there any areas for which additional reading material would have been 
beneficial? If so* which ones? 



V/hat did you like most about this week's sessions? 



What did you like least about this week*s iessions? 



What suggeitlons would you make for future sessions? 



THANK YOU 5g 



AppendiK G 
PDC Retreat 
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ELEMENTArof - PEC RETIffiAT 
Sill HomB Living Center * IMiversity of Ut^ 
Wecbiesday^ Septefflber 21^ 1983 
isSO a.m. - 5^00 p*m. 



8 I 30 Ceffee, juiea, to lis 

9^00 Welrame 

Maiy BuehEnm, Associate Dem for Tearfier Edueation 
Graduate School of Edueation 

9:15 Overviaw of Retraat - Ladd Holt 

Thm ratreat will focus on developing goals and specific plans for 
integrating the midergraduate and graduate program of the Elemental^ 
Division with the work in the Professional Development Centers, We 
will concentrate on two areas i 

1) relating our undergraduate courses to student teadiing, inservlce 
said research work with associates; and, 

2) the selection of more general instructional skills for year-long 
study, 

9:40 Nferilou Sorensen 

Proposal: ttildren's Literature as an area for study during Autumi 
Quarter, 

10*00 Small Qtoup Work Session 

DevelopMnt of strategies/parameters for preservice, research, 
inservice focii in the content areas for PDC's* 

10:4S Total Grot^ 

Presentation of ideas from each groi^» Design a plan for the 
1983-84 year, 

12:00 Ltmdi (ON IS!) 

1:30 Driscoll 

Presentation: Resaardi on Effective Instruction 

2:15 Small Groi^ Study Session 

Each groi^ will study one area of effective instruction md es^lore 
ways it can be applied to content areas. 

2:45 Small Gro!^ Work Session 

Groi^ formation based upon intertfst in m area of effective in* 
struction, Gro^ development of a plan for thm academic year, Thm 
plan should consider how the area is related to the imdergraduate 
and gxmduate prograM^ inservice work and possible problems for 
collaborative resear^, 

3:00 Small Group Presentations 

Provide rationale for the selection of your area as the most 
fruitful to be studied. 
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3:30 Total Groiip 

and dfvSi;„°°or^2p^„1°SlS:s" ^'"'^'"''^ ^""»-^ 

4:00 Tstsl Gtq\^ 

behavtlrf *" ™ i^lementation plan for the study of the selected teacher 

S:00 Wrap-i^ 

Margo Sorgman, Chair of Elemantaiy Education 
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OFimH 



S^pMmbtr I, 19S3 ^ 



Dr. Johii Read Call, STOerintendent 

Granite Sdiool District 

340 East 354S South 

Salt Lake City, Ut^ B411S 

Dear Dr. Call, ^ ^ 

The Division of lleDjentaTy EducatiDn at the Itoiveriity of Utah is upw 
entarlnj into its^ sirth year of a- cooperative relationship witt seven ela- 
ffientaa^ sehools taiovm as Professional Developoent Centers, Iha seven Pro- 
fessional rtevelopment Centers are located in GMnite, Jordan and Salt L^e 
^ Districts, ^ ^ 

-This cooperative ventyra has allowed tte members of the Division of 
Elementary Education to work more closely with om- . colleapies in the public 
sector and' become aware of their concerns md nee^, Tne associates and 
directors in the PDC's have gained knowledge Mout our Early ttildhood and 
Elementary Certification Pro^a^ miA have influenced the course content 
and course offerings in both pro-ams. 

It is our desire to continue md erfimce the relationship between the 
Division of Elementary Education and '^e Professional DevelopTOnt Centers. 

On Wednesday, September 21, toe Division of Elemental Eitoation will 
sponser sxi Elementary - PDC retreat. An agenda is appendant for dataila* 
We would like to have you, and/or myone else you dean appropriate, in . 
attendance. , If possible, we would also like to have one teacher from ea^ 
PDC in your district released to attend the wtreat. 

To aid us in planning we need to know the nmas of people from your 
^^trict, who plan to attend. We will send a parking permit to ttem prior 
to tiia retreat. Please RSW no later tiiM Septe^er 14. You cm readi me 
at SSl-eSS4, or leave a message wito Debbie^ ois Receptionist. 

If you have questions or coffircnts; feel £nm to get in toudi with me I 




lone M, Garcia, Qiair 
Retreat Committee 
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UNIVET^rrY 
CTUTAH 



Ml iM m AH tmis 



Septembar 1, 1983 



James Gushing, DixeetoT 

Ordiard Elamantary 

6477 Wast 3800 Soirth 

West Valley City, Utah a4120 

Dsar Jases, 

The Retreat Comaittee fot the lleaentaTy - PDC RfJtreat has he en biisy 
attending to its task and has fPTmali%ed plans f©r thm retreat on S^tesier 
21st* We've arrived at mji agenda that should provide an exciting fruit ful 
day* Ati agenda is appendant for details * - 

We have extended invitations to siiperin ten dents or representatives 
in eadi of, the three districts as well as Utah Stati* Office of Education 
staff. 

We hope you will be able to join us* Please ESVP no later than -Sept- 
ember 14, You can readi mm at S81-8SS4, or leave a nessage witii Debbie^ 
our Receptiomst . 

If you have questions or coTOentSi feel free to get in touch with ael 
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Study PaQkage an Aetive Teaching Behaviors 
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STUD,Y PACKAGE ON A C T I VET E A C H I N G 



B E H A V I OR S 



I, Introductory Semmar pialf-day) on Active Teadiing Belmviors with 

totroduction^ Tom Good's vldaot^e prosontationj small ^oup 

discL^sions, obsorrations of vidaotaped teaching, 

Sdieduled for indivi&al PDC*s at 
faculty convenience, 

II, Five-week Study Groins* on Active Teach^g Behaviors with weekly 

Bessions (60 mtas*) to uiclude videotapes * readings and discussion; 

PDC associates, coordinators and directors leading groins, 

**Sesaion I Nov. 13 - Dec* 11 
**Ses5ion II Jm, 22 - Feb. 19 

*Gro^i must be ndnimm of 5 participants 

*^Scheduled at convenience of gro^. 

Ill, Reading packages with response forms to taclude major current 

research articles on Active Teaching Behaviors, 

CAvallable Nov, IS - Mar, 15) 
125 miton Bennion Hall 

rV". Clasiroom/Sdiool Inquiry Projects - 

Consultation and direction available for the development of action 

researdi studies of Active Teadiing Behaviors* 

CAvailable 1:00 p.ni,-4*00 p,m, Nov, 17, 
Dec. 1^ Dec, 8^ Dec. IS, Jan, 12, Jan. 19, 
Jan. 26 - by appointment) 

V, IVrap-i^p Semljiar - 

Panel presentations by Far West Researdi Fellows; small groiqj 

sharing of action researA studies; development of plans for 

further inquiry/dissemination, 

Feb, 23, 1984 

lOS miton Bennion Hall 

SPONSORED BY Tm PROFESSIONAL DEmOPN®IT m^mS OF ITffi mi^^SITY OF 
mm IN COORDINATION TOTH TTffi Tm^m HWCATION AC^MES OF TTffi 
APPLYING RESEARCH TO imO^ EDUCATION (mTE) PROJECT FtOTED BY NIE 

mnm contract 40o-83-oos mm wb far i^st laboratory, 

rmm cs) ramiT Hor^ of ^aduato mm is availwu for Armmmm/ 

participation in fiJJL SESSiroJS (RH^Cm TinTION for PDC ASSOCIATCS) . 
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